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are much stronger than when we began. Our army of 54,000 men has 
dwindled to some 16,000 or 17,000, and these are melting away, by death 
and sickness, at the rate of 1,000 a week. We have expended £20,000,000 
of money, probably much more. We have deranged and depressed com- 
merce at home. We have raised the price of food one third above what it 
might have been, and thereby carried privation and suffering everywhere to 
the poor man's hearth. We have made thousands of wives widows, and of 
children fatherless, and have spread anguish and despair through numberless 
British homes. We have brought all political and social reform to a dead 
stop. We have demoralized and de-Chrislianized, to a fearful extent, the 
public mind of this country. We have shaken the whole European political 
system, and made it is a questionable point, if at this very moment, we are 
not entering upon a decade of wars and revolutions which may involve all 
nations in a long tempest of anarchy and blood. We have done all this, 
and the question now returns, Does all this involve a less calamity to Europe 
and to humanity, tlun if the Turks had been permitted to accept Prince Men- 
schikoff's note f 



COMMENTS OF THE AMERICAN PRESS ON THE WAR. 

The Spirit of War. — Lieutenant Young describes the death and 
burial of his brother in a letter to his friends, and says : " To-day for revenge, 
to-morrow for tears. I have his pistol which he loaded, and shall not fire it 
till we storm Sebastopol." Just after writing the letter, he was attacked by 
cholera, and perished. 

Whose blood does not chill within him at the thought of men rushing into 
eternity with such a spirit as this ? These declarations of soldiers are like 
the testimony of men rescued from drowning. They show by what scenery 
the soul is surrounded in its last conflict. Death by sea is full of sudden, 
vivid, and complete reminiscences of life. Childhood, youth, and manhood 
pass in rapid succession before the view of conscience. It is a brief ordeal, 
but comprehensive beyond conception. 

But, alas ! what associations are those which invest the battle field ? They 
are all such as to kill reflection, and make man forget that he has a sonl. 
The gay colors, the flashing blaze ot bayonets, the pomp of parade, the un- 
ceasing attention to details, the exciting sounds of trumpet, and drum, and 
fife, — all cast around the soul an unreal scenery, which renders reflection 
almost impossible. The soldier's exchange of worlds is a mad rush lo death. 
He is the better fighter as his spirit grows desperate and ferocious. To do 
gloriously, and win a mention in the brief dispatch of his general, he must 
value his life no more than his plume, and think the foe a throng of demons 
to be destroyed. To think of home, and wife, and dear children, at such a 
time would be cowardly. To think of sin, judgment and eternity would 
make him a coward, unless he were a Christian. 

What, then, can he reflect upon ? Nothing. It is not thought, but the 
want of it, that makes the front ranks fade most rapidly away. To feel 
ferocious, — to disconnect the moral powers of being from stern energy of 
muscle, and in their place put brute passion and brute force, — this makes a 
man fearful to his foe* Take his heart out, and for an hour put in its place 
the hot wrath of a lion ; in short, make him feel like that " glorious " 
trooper in the Crimea, " more like a devil than a man," and you prepare him 
to be written among the nation's honored dead, or held up to the world as a 
model of courage ! 
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Let us not be dazzled by the glitter of military troopings, or by the splen- 
dor of victory. War is an unmitigated curse. It plunges tens of thousands 
into eternity, alas how unprepared ! Imagination sickens and recoils from 
following them. They go to the bar of a just God, and we leave them 
there ; but we pray that this carnage may cease. — N. Y. Observer. 

Peculiarities about this War. — There are several remarkable cir- 
cumstances about the present European war. One is, that the nations should 
so soon again be embroiled in a general war. It might have been supposed 
that the advancing light and civilization of the age would have forbidden it ; 
or that the nations would have wanted a little longer respite after the pro- 
tracted and deadly struggles of the Napoleonic wars. Then, we have two 
Christian powers contending with a third, to prevent its overthrow of the 
only Mohammedan dynasty in Europe. Again, two nations which, for cen- 
turies, have been hostile, and have waged more years of war, and destroyed 
more of each other's life and property, than any other two nations of the 
civilized world, now heartily united and co-operating against a common foe. 
Finally, we have a Protestant, a Catholic, and a Mohammedan nation leagued 
against one nominally Christian. It would be hard to find in ancient or 
modern times so anomalous a war. — Morning Star. 

Who, if anybody, ought to bo the fighting. — If the fight 
could be carried on between dukes, and monarchs, and generals, in person, 
we could quietly stand by and see the fight of their own choosing carried on 
for their own profit — indifferent, as between " skunk and rattlesnake," who 
won. But this war is fought by men who know or care hardly anything 
about the pretended issue in question, and is suffered for, and starved for 
here, in Paris, in Lyons, Mulhouse, and wherever else there are working- 
men. All embarrassment, misfortune, loss that befall great manufacturers, 
merchants, capitalists, gravitates necessarily down to their stomachs. A few 
monster capitalists can alone profit by the Government loans that a prolong- 
ation of the war is rendering inevitable. Government has already begun to 
open "extraordinary credits," on plea of urgency-^ to be "regulated" by 
the Corps Legislatif at its coming session. It is hard to say where anything 
can be found to bear new direct taxes, but need must help will to find the 
way. — N. Y. Tribune. 

But hear what an American (Rev. Mr. Righter) on the spot says : " His 
lordship (Raglan J lives in a large house appropriated to the purpose, about 
two miles from the front camp, and maintains grand style with his suite of 
apartments, and silver plate and service. The houses and stables for his 
grooms and horses, the large marquees of his officers, and the guard tents 
pitched around with flags floating from them, form quite a military settlement 
and a gay scene." 

Far-reaching evils of this war. — Before the beginning of this 
present European war, while its breaking out was, however, imminent, there 
were those who believed and wrote that such hostilities, from which the Uni- 
ted States were to be exempt, would not be injurious, but rather beneficial 
to them. After an experience of its consequences for only a fraction of a 
year, few or none can probably be met with, who now entertain any such 
opinion. Let us then set it down for the information of posterity, that a war 
in which we ourselves are even not engaged as a party is a serious misfor- 
tune ; and to those acting as principals, the greatest calamity that can befall 
them. Earthquakes, conflagrations and droughts work incalculable mischief 
to a country; but war — an earnest struggle between great nations — is an 
evil of greater magnitude than either, more disastrous than all of them put 
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together. No method has yet been invented among men, whereby property, 
happiness and lives can be so summarily and thoroughly destroyed as by the 
enginery set in motion by this curse of God. How can it be ? Has not the 
ingenuity of men been taxed from the earliest ages to fabricate the most 
effectual instruments to slay, destroy and exterminate ? And have they not 
been too successful in this ? 

Let us then remember, when the question next arises, whether we shall go to 
war or not, that in 1 854 it was demonstrated, that even a war between nations 
four or five thousand miles distant, far beyond the Atlantic ocean, though ac- 
companied by pledges very favorable to neutrals brought no advantage to 
America, but on the contrary, helped among other causes, to bring in its 
train restriction, embarrassment, loss, and a perpetual cloud of uncertainty 
over our prospect, paralyzing some of our business, impairing all, and check- 
ing materially the progress and improvement of ihe country. What then 
will be the consequences of embarking in a war ourselves against a power 
which is our match ? No man can contemplate the horrid prospect without 
having his blood run cold. No man, but a miserable adventurer, or base 
traitor to his country's welfare, will ever be instrumental in pouring this vial 
of wrath upon our land, but on the strictness of necessity, and at the very 
last extremity. — Newark Daily Adv. 

How American Christians should view this War. — It will be 
remembered that Europe has enjoyed a forty years' peace. The army of 
England now in the Crimea scarcely ever heard a shot before. The soldiers 
of the Peninsular war have nearly all passed away. Of all those veterans 
w-o fought under the •' immortal Duke of Wellington," there are but two in 
the army of the Crimea : the commander-in-chief, field marshal Lord Rag- 
lan, and Sir de Lacy Evans, now at least seventy years old. In this period 
of peace the world has progressed in a manner unknown before : steam nav- 
igation and the application of the same power to various mechanical pur- 
poses, telegraphing, the improvements in printing, the advancements in the 
sciences, and their application to the arts, by which mechanism and agricul- 
ture have been made to assume a new importance, are but a few of the evi- 
dences of this rapid improvement. The improvements of this period of 
peace have not been confined to physical advancement alone, but moral and 
religious improvement has been as distinctly marked. We have only to look 
at the great temperance reformation that has for so great a portion of this 
period been silently taking root, till at last the vice is being rapidly and 
surely driven from all its strongholds in this country, and is now being pur- 
sued by the victorious champions of the cause to the other side of the At- 
lantic ; and there, too, it is as certainly doomed, unless some new element 
comes to its relief. This progress itself is but the manifestation of the prog- 
ress of religious truth. Truth itself is unchangeable. But that there may 
be progress in the knowledge of our relations and obligations to God is 
equally true. 

If this long and almost universal peace has not been the entire cause of 
the progress that has so distinctly marked the present age, it has at least had 
much to do with it. It has given leisure to genius to seek the proper inter- 
ests of mankind. It withdrew the fascinations of war, the trophies of the field 
that had so long led intellect astray, and even engaged it in the destruction of 
the best interests of our race. It gave opportunity for new and proper ob- 
jects of ambition to be presented. Instead of scars and tattered flags, trophies 
of the battle-field, we have had a moment of leisure to look upon the tri- 
umph of science and art. See those deep scars upon that mountain side as 
the iron horse passes up to its summit, or as, in a freak, he hides himself in 
the very bosom of the hill, as at a game of " hide and seek ; " or here upon 
those flag-staffs by the way-side, are those speaking cords that employ the 
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fiercest and most deadly element of nature, in carrying the whisper tones of 
love to the ear of the most timid maiden : here is the terrible and resistless 
power, steam, as it is made to impress thoughts and language upon those 
blank sheets, and then dislribute them to every quarter of the globe. These 
are the trophies that result from peace, and may be seen everywhere, and 
felt in all the interests of life, and will continue to progress, unless the world 
goes mad and engages again in her accursed trade of war. 

Have we, as a people, much interest in this war ? Philanthropy responds 
that the greatest curse of mankind is upon us. If this war is continued, it 
undoubtedly will have a most ruinous effect upon the improvement and 
progress of the present age. The public mind, even here, is in a state of ex- 
citement, constant and unceasing. The hearts of the people everywhere 
are being filled with the thoughts of military glory. Deeds of daring fill 
the columns of our papers. Correspondents are puffing the heroes of the 
Crimea. 

What is to be done ? The mediation of our government is proposed ; 
but there is still a greater power that may be used. It is the intercession of 
the Church of Christ. Let God be besought by his entire Church to re- 
move this evil from the world. Let the hearts of his people be lifted to Him 
in prayer ; and we have his promise that He will hear and answer. Let the 
religious press and the ministers of God's Church speak upon this subject, 
that the Church be aroused to its duty, that the spirit of prayer may go forth 
in this behalf. Is it not wrong that the Church should be silent in the face 
of so great an evil ? God forbid ! God's people here and in Europe are 
one. God's Holy Spirit binds us together as one family. Europe is our 
father-land. The prevalence of evil there has always called forth our sym- 
pathy. When famine prevailed they had our prayers, and sympathies, and 
our charities. May God impress our hearts with a proper spirit on the 
occasion of this great calamity, war, more to be dreaded than famine or pes- 
tilence ! — Wes. Chr. Advertiser. 

Vast Reach op the Struggle. — The past year has again broken up 
the peace of the world, and summoned the kingdoms to war. Slowly the 
giant antagonists have roused themselves to the challenge, and at length with 
policies fully committed, and passions hotly inflamed, the work of blood is 
growing earnest and terrible. Four empires, numbering a population of 
143,000,000 souls, stand face to face, in the deadly strife. Two more of their 
first class nations are poising on the pivot of sharing in the struggle ; while 
the probability is that before the quarrel is ended, if that be not very soon, 
the entire continent westwardly will be drawn actively into the contest. A 
desolate border of an unfrequented sea has been turned into the central at- 
traction of all eyes and hearts, for there the pride and the hope of myriads 
are wrestling in this game of life and death. Scarce a noble house of Bri- 
tain but already is in mourning for its slain. So with the other parties to 
this war. And thousands of families, not less bound up in their member's 
love, though unknown to fame, are weeping bitterly around desolate hearth- 
stones, because husbands and sons and brothers will never more come back 
from the tented field which has given them an untimely grave. In England 
alone thirteen thousand widows and orphans are among these stricken ones. 
This conflict has taken on a most sanguinary character. For the number of 
troops directly engaged in ils battles, the carnage is very unusual,— amount- 
ing in different encounters from two to eight and nine thousand left on the 
field ; and to a total already of one hundred thousand lives destroyed. It is 
also a horridly barbarous affair, hardly recognizing the rules of civilized 
fighting, as it is called, enacting such atiocities as the burning of hospitals 
crowded with the sick and wounded, the slaughtering of disabled soldiers in 
cold blood— deeds which remind us of the days of savage and piratical 
cruelties. 
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And this enormous crime of fratricidal butchery has become the chief busi- 
ness, and thought, and solicitude of the whole European public ; not as a 
thing of their unanimous approval or co-operation, but as the engrossing 
theme and leading interest of rulers and subjects. The mind of nations is 
carried away from the proper concerns of a peaceful industry to follow the 
fortunes of armies; their strength is taxed to keep up the material of war. 
" This breaks up trade, makes customers poor, draws money from the circu- 
lations of business, and consumes th6 wealth of the world in the food of sol- 
diers, and in the means of mutual slaughter." It is consumption and no 
production. Men's passions are ignited with the reports of daily collisions 
reeking with blood ; their natures are becoming steeped in the emotions of 
hatred and revenge ; society is sinking in an abyss of general demoralization 
— the inevitable consequence of hostilities between governments and races. 

Nor is the narrow breadth of an ocean saving us from the infection of this 
plague. Our country is heavily charged with this same war-spirit. Nothing 
but a decent pretext is wanted to give it vent. It is not impossible but the 
inflammable atmosphere around us may catch some fatal spark, and the land be 
enveloped, ere we dream of it, in a like combustion. If this is within the 
near approaching purposes of heaven, then, indeed, will there be " upon the 
earth," a3 men have not yet seen it, " distress of nations with perplexity." — 
Congregationalist. 

Commercial Influence of tee War. — No country not likely to be 
involved in the contest, is more affected by it, in a commercial point of view 
than this. It unsettles and distracts our commercial relations, depresses our 
chief staple in foreign markets, drains us of our gold, impairs the value of our 
securities, adds to the embarrassments prevailing through other causes, and is 
attended by no compensating results. Not only is the prospect of peace very 
far distant, but other parties are soon to be involved in the war, and the the- 
atre of its operations is to be greatly extended. 

We understand that there has not been so large a number of unemployed 
vessels in the leading ports of the country since the year preceding the Mex- 
ican war, — and the limited employment afforded for tonnage, necessarily 
tends to a depreciation of rates. It is now a generally acknowledged fact, 
we believe, that the European war is the leading cause of the depression ex- 
isting in this interest. From the strict blockades maintained by England 
and France, the navy of Russia is rendered entirely inoperative, and the 
commerce of the two former powers is placed in no hazardous position ; as 
a necessary consequence, no additional share of the carrying trade of the 
world falls to the United States on account of the war, but, on the contrary, 
it would appear that an increased supply of foreign bottoms is seeking em- 
ployment in this country. — N. Y. Shipping List. 

Extent of our Shipping Interest. — The total registered tonnage 
of the United States, on the 30th of June, was 5,661,416 ; of which 2,333,819 
was employed in foreign trade ; 2,622,114 in coasting ; 146,965 in cod fishing; 
181,901 in whaling, and 677,613 in steam navigation. — Congl. Rep. 
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